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REVIEWS 


The Child’s World; ed. by Wilma K. 
McFarland and Esther M. Bjoland. 
6v. 26cm. Chicago, The Child’s 
World, Inc., c1947-1950. illus. cloth 
$37.50 cash; $39.50 on terms $3 down 
and $3 per mo.; $37.50 to schools and 
libraries. 


The publishers declare that The 
Child’s World is based on no other set 
and that “the primary object of this 
work is to meet the needs of the pre- 
school and the pre-encyclopedia age 


child in school . . . to cover his interests 
during the first ten years.”—Foreword, 
volume 1. A letter to the Committee 
from the publishers states that the set 
was prepared especially to fill a need 
in the home for an organized library 


for young children and at the same 
time to provide the young mother with 
a reasonable amount of practical guid- 
ance material. 

Wilma K. McFarland, the editor-in- 
chief, was editor of Child Life maga- 
zine. Volumes 1 and 2 are edited by 
Esther M. Bjoland who is listed as 
teacher, author and editor; volume 3 
is by Illa Podendorf, Science Teacher 
at the Laboratory School, University 
of Chicago; volume 4, by Paul E. 
Blackwood, Professor of Science Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, and Mar- 
garet McKown Stephens, teacher, au- 
thor, and editor; volume 5, by Nelle E. 
Moore, educator, world traveler, author 
and editor; and volume 6, by Marion 
Quinlan Davis, child training specialist, 
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author, and lecturer. In some cases, 
specialists, e.g., scientists from Chicago 
Natural History Museum and others, 
have scanned the articles. Advertising 
claims that the set is designed “for en- 
tertainment, for casual reading, and 
for reference.” 

Volume 1, Stories of Childhood, 
c1947, presents 36 brief Mother Goose 
rhymes, 38 poems for young children 
by standard authors, and 30 stories. 
The Mother Goose rhymes are in tra- 
ditional versions, usually including 
only one stanza where standard Moth- 
er Goose collections include a number. 
Seventeen of the stories are traditional 
nursery tales (such as “The Story of 
the Three Bears”); seven are chapters 
from realistic stories (such as “Poppy- 
seed Cakes”); and six are nature 
stories (such as “Christmas at Hollow 
Tree Inn”). The traditional tales which 
have been simplified are acceptable. 
The amplification of the Aesop’s fables 
to include more conversation makes the 
stories easier for young children, but 
takes away the terse style character- 
istic of the fables. 

Nearly every page has an illustra- 
tion or design: about 15 pages have 
black-and-white sketches, about 117 
have one color added, about 62 have 
several colors. The illustrators are not 
well known in children’s literature. 
For the most part illustrations are col- 
orful and childlike. For some of the 
Mother Goose rhymes, a combination 
illustration has been used for two 
rhymes (for example, on page 27, “Jack 
and Jill” and the “Little Old Woman 
Who Lived Under a Hill”). 

Volume 2, People and Great Deeds, 
c1948, is edited by Esther M. Bjoland. 
The introduction is written by Norman 
Vincent Peale. One- to thirteen-page 
biographical sketches of twenty-two 
famous people in the fields of history, 


religion, literature, the arts, and sci- 
ences are included. Over half of the 
persons are American, including five 
presidents. A number of these persons 
would not be of interest to the child 
under ten, for example, James Breasted, 
Will Rogers, Confucius, Galileo, and 
William Mayo. Also, in some cases, the 
style is too advanced, for example, on 
page 132 in the Galileo article: “Some 
historians question the rightness of 
Galileo’s decision to oblige the Inqui- 
sition by denying what he believed. .. .” 
The inclusion of legendary heroes, Paul 
Bunyan and Sir Galahad, with histori- 
cal persons might confuse young chil- 
dren. Over one-fourth of the biogra- 
phies are signed; June Work, Martha 
B. King, Sister Mary Charitas, Ruth C. 
Weir, and Bertha Stevens each contrib- 
uted one or more of these signed biog- 
raphies. 

Volume 3, Plant and Animal Ways, 
c1949, is written by Illa Podendorf, and 
includes an introduction by Karl P. 
Schmidt. According to the publishers, 
specialists from the Chicago Natural 
History Museum assisted in the prepa- 
ration of these forty articles about 
birds, animals, insects, and reptiles, and 
seventeen articles on plants and flow- 
ers. The information is direct in pres- 
entation, except for a few stories, and 
seems scientific, but rather difficult for 
children under ten years of age. The 
effort at completeness in such studies 
as those on the woodpecker and on the 
rose family makes omissions conspic- 
uous, e.g., discussions of many other 
bird and flower species, such as the 
sparrow and the lily family, which are 
not included. The photographs are 
from the best sources, for example, 
those by L. Chace. The colored draw- 
ings usually bring out a special point, 
but are not always outstanding scien- 
tifically; for example, on page 113, the 
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illustration brings out the distinction 
between the alligator and the crocodile, 
but the reptiles are illustrated in un- 
true colors. 

Volume 4, The World and Its Won- 
ders, c1949, is by Paul E. Blackwood 
and Margaret McKown Stephens. The 
publishers acknowledge that data in 
this volume have been checked by spe- 
cialists chiefly from the Chicago area. 
Brief information on various topics re- 
lating to Earth and Sky, Earth’s Sur- 
face, Weather, Everyday Wonders, 
Commerce and Industry, and Other 
Interesting Wonders is well presented, 
with some good diagrams, e.g., “Ear,” 
page 147 under the topic Everyday 
Wonders and “Mountains,” page 53 un- 
der the topic Earth’s Surface. The 


eleven pages of Other Interesting Won- 
ders include not only science material, 
such as “Do Fishes Sleep?” but also, 
“Origin of Hallowe’en” and “Why X 
Means a Kiss.” 

Volume 5, Countries and Their Chil- 
dren, c1948, is written by Nelle E. 


Moore. The volume gives brief glimpses 
of parts of Canada, Alaska, Scandi- 
navia, the British Isles, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, the Mediterranean 
countries, Africa, China, South Ameri- 
ca, Mexico. About half the book is in 
story form and half is factual material. 
A section is also included on Early 
American Indians. A few stories use 
the device of an American child visiting 
a foreign country (British Isles, South 
American Journey, and Mexico). Some 
of the material is taken in part from 
two supplementary geography texts by 
Nelle E. Moore, Near the Top of the 
World, c1936, and On the Other Side 
of the World, c1938. About one-third of 
the illustrations are photographs, one- 
third are black-and-white sketches, 
and the rest are black-and-white 
sketches with one color added, plus 


some four-color plates and about ten 
maps which are chiefly pictorial. 

Volume 6 is the Mother’s Guide and 
Index, c1950. Marion Quinlan Davis 
has written or edited about 29 brief 
articles on problems in child care and 
guidance, such as discipline, jealousy, 
sex education, and manners. The child 
guidance articles are rather general in 
style and do not begin to compare with 
the very specific treatment found in 
current books and pamphlets for par- 
ents. 

A section called Child Growth and 
the Child’s World (about 20 pages) 
lists the stories and articles in the set 
according to age groups from one to ten 
years. Most children’s librarians would 
question the use of “Little Mex,” “The 
Good Horse Kristie,” and the “Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police” for the two- 
year-old, or of “Through the Emerald 
Isle” for three- and four-year-olds. 

Another twenty-page section groups 
the material under character traits, 
such as Accuracy, Adaptability, etc. 
Some of the entries seem rather far- 
fetched, for example, under Effort is 
found “Little Boy Blue (lack of).” 

A four-page pronouncing glossary 
is also included, and a twenty-six 
page index. Heading which are titles 
of articles (eg., Magic that Flows 
Through Wires) do not provide useful 
reference leads to specific information. 
The index and glossary are available 
to schools in pamphlet form free of 
charge from the publishers. 

Throughout the set illustrations are 
plentiful but uneven in style and qual- 
ity, ranging from four-color to black- 
and-white sketches, and to photo- 
graphs. 

The gray binding is sturdy and wash- 
able; bands of color and colored let- 
tering decorate each volume. The pa- 
per is good coated stock and the print 
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is clear and well-spaced twelve-point 
type. 

Because the publisher classifies The 
Child’s World as an “organized library 
for young children,” comparison with 
children’s books is invited. The price 
of the set amounts to $6.25 per volume. 
Volume 1 contains 36 brief Mother 
Goose rhymes, 38 poems, and 30 stories. 
Whereas for $7 one could buy the fol- 
lowing: Real Mother Goose ($2), 250 
rhymes with illustration; My Poetry 
Book, by Huffard ($2.50), about 500 
poems; and Gruenberg’s Favorite Sto- 
ries, Old and New ($2.50), about 100 
stories and poems. 

No attempt has been made to include 
a wide range of literary or informa- 
tional writers. The child guidance vol- 
ume, for example, was written by one 
person. 

As this set in itself does not contain 
enough suitable material to give the 
school, public, or home library a fully 
rounded collection of literature and in- 
formation for the child under ten years, 
and since much of the material in vol- 
umes 2 to 5 is too advanced for children 
from pre-school to ten years of age, 
The Child’s World is not recommended 
for first purchase and even its supple- 
mentary use is limited. 


Diary of World Events; 


comp. by 
J. A. H. Hopkins. 54v. 24cm. Balti- 
more, National Advertising Co., c1942. 
illus. maps. heavy pa. $108. 


The Diary of World Events is a 
“chronological record of the Second 
World War photographically repro- 
duced from the American and foreign 
newspaper dispatches as reported day 
by day, including maps, pictures, car- 
toons, anecdotes, official messages, re- 
ports and declarations, and congres- 
sional acts . . .”—Subtitle. 

The first two volumes of this set were 


reviewed in Subscription Books Bul- 
letin, July 1942 and the first twenty 
were reviewed in the January 1945 
issue. This review will cover the set of 
54 volumes which was completed in 
1947/1948. 

J. A. H. Hopkins, the compiler, has 
also published such books as The 
Rights and Railroads and Machine Gun 
Diplomacy. As compiler of the clip- 
pings reproduced in the Diary of World 
Events, he began his collection as a 
hobby when he was with the Commit- 
tee of 48, and later with the National 
Bureau of Information and Education. 
As the collection grew, he felt it might 
be valuable to others and had it repro- 
duced by a photographic process. The 
clippings are largely from such East 
coast newspapers as the New York 
Times, the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Baltimore Sun, and a few from the 
Washington Post and the Newark Eve- 
ning News, covering the period from 
September 22, 1938, to March 7, 1948. 
While this would seem to be a small 
selection of papers with which to give 
a well-rounded picture of world events, 
most of the news stories are either AP 
or UP dispatches; therefore, the selec- 
tion of papers is large enough for 
straight news which is the predominant 
feature of the set. There are also arti- 
cles by well-known war correspond- 
ents. The selection of the clippings is 
limited mostly to military events, with 
related political news, photographs, 
maps, and cartoons. 

The volumes vary in number of pages 
according to the amount of news for 
the periods covered in each volume. 
The lengths of the periods also vary 
in the volumes. A count was made of 
the material in volume 49. It has 173 
pages, 448 articles, 12 maps, 17 pictures, 
54 cartoons. Clippings from the Balti- 
more Sun totaled 190, the New York 
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Times, 188, the Herald Tribune, 60, and 
the Washington Post, 10. 

The Diary reproduces some official 
documents, such as the text of the 
Potsdam Agreement. There are 9896 
numbered pages in the whole set. The 
page numbers are inconsistently placed 
and appear anywhere on the page 
where space permits. 

The chronological form of arrange- 
ment is satisfactory whenever the date 
of a particular event is known. How- 
ever, there is no satisfactory index to 
the entire set. Topical indexes, alpha- 
betically arranged, appear throughout 
the set and each is found in the first 
volume of the several it covers instead 
of in the last of the group. The indexes 
also appear in the front of the volumes 
instead of the back. Indexes to volumes 
1, 2-10, 11-20, 21-30, 31-40, and 41-54 
are to be found in volumes 1, 2, 11, 21, 
31, and 41 respectively. 

There is no general subject index. 
The topical indexes are difficult to use, 
inconsistent, and incomplete. For ex- 
ample, there are not enough geographi- 
cal headings, and to locate an article on 
an air raid on Bremen, one must look 
under Aeroplane Raids—Bremen in all 
six indexes. In these indexes there are 
no cross references from the geographi- 
cal heading, Bremen, to guide the user. 
Out of five of these indexes that use 
the main heading, Aeroplane Raids, two 
have subheadings which are arranged 
alphabetically; three have subheadings 
arranged chronologically. 

In volume 54 is a twenty-nine-page 
Chronological Table of Contents which 
is supplemental to the six indexes listed 
above. However, again one must know 
the date of an event to locate it. Also 
in volume 54 is a two-page chart giv- 
ing the dates and pages covered in each 
volume. 

One of the principal weaknesses of 


the Diary, its indexing, is overcome for 
those libraries which have the New 
York Times Index. The chronological 
arrangement of the former makes it 
possible to locate through the New 
York Times Index items on specific 
subjects in the Diary. 

There is no indication on the outside 
of the volumes of the dates or pages 
included in each. The format of the 
books is poor. The type is so reduced 
in size that it would be too difficult to 
read for any length of time. Smudges, 
as well as blurred print and, in some 
cases, very light and broken type ap- 
pear on many pages throughout the 
set although these are more commonly 
found in the earlier volumes of the set 
which were issued under war condi- 
tions. Some of the illustrations are 
very black. The paper binding covered 
with a strip of buckram down the spine 
is too weak to stand much wear. If the 
set were used much, it would have to 
be rebound, adding considerably to its 
cost. There is no identification of any 
kind on the spine of the books. 

Despite the flaws resulting from poor 
production and poor indexing, the 
Diary of World Events is recommended 
for those needing detailed coverage of 
World War II and for the use of stu- 
dents of that period who do not have 
access to an indexed file of one or more 
of the leading newspapers of the coun- 


try. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas; 
with Physical, Political and Global 
Maps; Geographical Comparisons; A 
Glossary of Geographical Terms; 
Political Divisions and Capitals; A 
Gazetteer Index. Trade _ edition. 
41.5cm. New York, C. S. Hammond 
& Co., Inc., c1949. viii, [140], 123p. 
illus. maps. graphs. buckram $15. 


This review, prepared for the April 
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1950 Subscription Books Bulletin, was 
held when the publishers notified the 
Committee that a 1950 edition of the 
Atlas would appear in April or May of 
this year. On June 5 the publishers 
informed the Committee that the new 
Atlas would not appear before Febru- 
ary 1951. Because it will be some time 
before the Committee will be able to 
examine and review the 1951 edition, 
the 1949 edition is here reviewed for 
the information of prospective pur- 
chasers, 

The first editions of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica World Atlas, both 
subscription and trade, appeared in 
1942 and were reviewed in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin for April 1943. 
The present review covers the 1949 
revision of the trade edition only. 

The main body of maps in this atlas 
is closely equivalent to the atlas por- 
tion of volume 24 (Atlas and Index) 
in recent printings (e.g., 1948) of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Two facing 
pages in the Encyclopaedia are the 
same size as one page of the World 
Atlas. Pages in the latter carry two 
numbers per page corresponding to the 
Encyclopaedia paging, presumably so 
that the same index references will 
serve for both. Specifically, the 111 
pages, numbered 2/3—222/223, corre- 
spond to pages 2—223 in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Atlas and Index vol- 
ume. Pages 1 and 224 of the latter do 
not appear, presumably because of 
printing layout problems. Page 1 has 
been replaced by a different plate. In 
addition to the maps and the compre- 
hensive index to them which duplicate 
in different format the corresponding 
part of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Atlas and Index volume, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica World Atlas includes 
28 plates, each showing the world in a 
different aspect (e.g., population densi- 


ty, climate, vegetation, time zones). 
These maps are necessarily small in 
scale and some of the legends use high- 
ly technical terms without explanation 
(see plate 21, Soils); but they do form 
a significant addition to the conven- 
tional political maps which make up 
the body of the Atlas. The latter, in 
general, do not show relief in any way 
other than the printing of names of 
mountains and other features, with 
occasional spot altitude figures. How- 
ever, there are eight physical maps at 
the end, devoted to the continents, the 
British Isles, and the United States, 
which show altitudes by means of 
colors. 

The introduction states that in gen- 
eral changes have been made down to 
January 1 of the copyright year. The 
copyright notice mentions each year 
but two since 1942, indicating a policy 
of continuous correction and revision. 
This seems to have been carried out 
conscientiously. Thus the index in- 
cludes both Polish and German names 
of places in the territory east of the 
Oder turned over to Poland at the end 
of the war. However, occasionally the 
effect of revisions is somewhat spotty. 
For instance, these same new Polish 
names are shown on the map in one 
area (East Prussia} but not in another 
(Pomerania and Silesia). A tabular 
inset on the map of Poland gives Ger- 
man and Polish equivalents for the 
larger cities in both areas. Pakistan 
is shown, but cities in that new coun- 
try (eg., Karachi, Dacca) are listed 
in the index’ as in India. The map of 
Eastern China (map number 56/57) 
seems to predate even the first edition 
of the Atlas. A notable cartographic 
lapse may be found on the map of 
Australia (map numbers 74/75 and 
216/217) where the peninsula at the 
southwest entrance of Port Phillip Bay 
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is transformed into an island. 

The typography of the maps is mod- 
ern but, at least so far as the political 
maps are concerned, not distinguished 
or particularly attractive. World, for- 
eign, and physical maps are in full 
color. United States maps are in black 
and white with limited use of color. 
The effective map size varies slightly 
but is commonly about 10 x 14 inches. 
The binding is strong and has a striking 
world-map design; the paper is moder- 
ately good. 

In newness, uniformity of carto- 
graphic style and coverage, and espe- 
cially in attractiveness the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica World Atlas, 1949 
trade edition, does not equal its new 
competitor, the Rand McNally Cosmo- 
politan World Atlas. However, it does 
have more detailed maps of some areas, 
and distinctive special matter. For li- 
braries needing to purchase more than 
one atlas at the present time, it is rec- 
ommended. 


Hammond’s Library World Atlas. 32cm. 
New York, C. S. Hammond & Co., 
1950. [20], 2-312p. illus. maps. cloth 
$5. 

This medium-sized atlas is similar 
in title and appears to be identical in 
many respects with the same publish- 
ers’ Illustrated Library World Atlas, 
published at the same price in 1946. 
No copy of the 1946 Atlas was availa- 
ble for comparison. 

In examining and evaluating Ham- 
mond’s Library World Atlas, it is con- 
venient to divide the contents into 
three categories: maps, indexes to 
places shown on the maps, and other 
material. 

The pages of colored maps, of which 
there are over 100, commonly resemble 
very closely those in more expensive 
atlases issued by the same firm, such 


as the Encyclopaedia Britannica World 
Atlas (Trade Edition, 1949), or those 
in the Atlas and Index volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (e.g., 1948 
printing). Many have the same plate 
numbers and basically are photograph- 
ic reductions of the corresponding maps 
in the larger atlases. Such reduction 
often results in crowding and in rather 
fine print; occasionally, as on the map 
of Japan and Korea, page 25, the print 
is excessively fine. However, there is 
surprisingly little in the main series of 
maps in the two publications noted 
above that is not to be found in the 
work under review. Railroads are not 
shown on maps outside of the United 
States and Canada. Some of the other 
differences, however, even favor the 
present less expensive atlas. Most 
countries of South America are mapped 
on a larger scale. In the United States 
(and, faintly, in most provinces of 
Canada) railroads are not only shown 
but identified. Relief in the form of 


gray shading has been added to the 
United States maps, though it is still 


lacking from the others. This relief 
shading is most effective in states 
where topographical extremes are 
great and man-made features not too 
close together, less so where less strik- 
ing relief must compete with crowded 
town names. 

The maps also show evidence of plate 
revision to bring them up to date; for 
instance, the Narrows Reservoir in 
Pike County, Arkansas, is a newly 
added feature, not shown on the map 
in the 1949 Encyclopaedia Britannica 
World Atlas bearing the same plate 
number. The typography of the maps 
is modern but not distinguished. On 
the whole, the maps are a very credit- 
able collection and show a great deal 
of detail considering the price of the 
Atlas. 
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Indexing, on the other hand, is the 
work’s weakest feature. There is no 
general index worthy of the name. For 
each state and territory of the United 
States there is a separate index of 
counties, cities, and towns with map 
locations and 1940 population figures. 
The several different type faces used 
in these indexes suggest that they may 
have been reproduced photographically 
and without change from other Ham- 
mond publications. 

The indexing for foreign areas is 
entirely inadequate. A ten-page Index 
of Cities and Towns of the World Ex- 
clusive of the Continental United States 
(pages 297-306) includes only a small 
fraction of the places shown on the 
maps. There is a still shorter Index 
of Principal Cities of the World (pages 
1-C and 1-D) which includes cities of 
the United States. Population figures 
given in the two not infrequently dis- 
agree. There is also a_ three-page 
Gazetteer-Index of the World (pages 1 
to 1-B) which lists divisions, countries, 
states, colonial possessions, etc., giving 
area, population, capital, seat of gov- 
ernment or chief town, and references 
to the maps. 

In addition to the maps and place 
indexes, the atlas contains a large 
amount of miscellaneous material, most 
of which appeared also in Hammonds’ 
New World Atlas, 1947 (reviewed in 
Subscription Books Bulletin, April 
1948). There is an Illustrated Gazet- 
teer of the United States and Terri- 
tories (pages 163-208) which includes 
descriptive text, statistics, illustrations, 
and small outline maps of each state 
featuring mineral resources and navi- 
gable waterways. An Illustrated World 
Geography, which did not appear in 
the volume mentioned above, occupies 
32 pages. This is printed on a good 
grade of offset paper and the illustra- 


tions and layout are attractive and 
modern. An Illustrated Gazetteer of 
the World follows, covering much the 
same ground in a different manner. 
The text in this section contains recent 
additions including, for example, a sec- 
tion on Pakistan, but the colored illus- 
trations which follow every two pages 
of text are poor in color rendition and 
seem dated. An additional feature, the 
Races of Mankind, pages 273-296, pre- 
sents illustrations of the Malvina Hoff- 
man figures in the Chicago Museum of 
Natural History, with text prepared 
by Dr. Henry Field, formerly a curator, 
and revised by Dr. W. D. Hambly, 
curator. 

This miscellaneous material lacks 
unity, and its net value is dubious, 
especially for libraries. For reference 
purposes, the same amount of space 
devoted to a good general index would 
certainly be preferable. 

The binding appears to be strong 
and the different types of paper used, 
satisfactory. 

Hammond’s Library World Atlas 
may be summed up as a bargain pack- 
age directed primarily to the individual 
purchaser. It contains a good collec- 
tion of maps for the price, somewhat 
vitiated by small print, poorly indexed 
for foreign areas, with extensive sup- 
plementary material of varying quality 
and relevance. It is recommended for 
the home which does not have a more 
extensive and reasonably up-to-date 
atlas and for supplementary purchase 
in libraries. 


The Lincoln Library of Essential In- 
formation; An Up-to-date Manual 
for Daily Reference, for Self-instruc- 
tion and for General Culture, Named 
in Appreciative Remembrance of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Foremost 
American Exemplar of Self-educa- 
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tion. 18th ed. 25cm. Buffalo, N. Y., 
The Frontier Press Co., 1949. 2175p. 
illus. ports. maps. diagrs. charts. 
tables. thumb notched. 1 v.—red li- 
brary buckram, $19; green, $21; proc- 
essed lea. $27, 2 v.—red library 
buckram, $23; green, $25; processed 
lea. $34. Quantity discount allowed: 
5 per cent on 2 to 4 copies or sets; 
10 per cent on 5 or more. 


The copy examined was the 18th edi- 
tion, 1949. The first edition appeared 
in 1924. Reviews of previous editions 
have appeared in the Subscription 
Books Bulletin for January 1930, July 
1934, October 1937, and October 1944. 

The publisher states that the purpose 
of the book is to occupy a position be- 
tween an encyclopedia and the “one- 
volume reference work containing from 
800 to 1000 pages . . . containing the 


minimum essentials of knowledge.”—— 
Preface. The material is presented at 
a popular level, concisely and in a con- 
densed form, making use of many tabu- 


lations and charts. 

Twelve sections make up the con- 
tents: The English Language, Litera- 
ture, History, Geography and Travel, 
Science, Mathematics, Economics and 
Useful Arts, Government and Politics, 
Fine Arts, Education, Biography, and 
Miscellany. They have been prepared 


by more than 60 editors and contribu-- 


tors, named in the front of the book, 
and most of them are connected with a 
university; mames and positions are 
listed, along with the names of sections 
or articles contributed, reviewed, and 
revised by each. About one-fifth of 
these editors are new since the 1942 
edition. Some of the new editors have 
completely rewritten or extensively re- 
vised the articles for which they are 
responsible, such as Psychology, Chem- 
istry, and Physics. Other articles are 
partially revised, such as Money and 


Banking, which on a lineage basis has 
approximately 12 per cent either new 
or revised material, while still other 
articles such as Investments, and Liter- 
ature (other than American and Eng- 
lish) seem to be reproduced almost 
exactly from the 1942 edition. The dic- 
tionary articles included under each 
topic are a good feature, i.e., Diction- 
ary of Business, Banking, and Legal 
Terms; Dictionary of Political Terms 
and Institutions; Dictionary of Operas; 
Dictionary of Rocks, Minerals, Gems, 
and Precious Stones; Dictionary of 
Chemical Substances; etc. 

In comparing the letters, a, b, m, s, 
and t in the Biography section, about 
20 new biographies were found to be 
included in a total of more than 1180 


- entries or less than two-tenths of one 


per cent, and these were very largely 
figures connected with World War II. 
The index to the volume, which appears 
to be expertly done, is revised to in- 


_clude the new material. 


There are some discrepancies in ar- 
rangement and inclusion: Sulphanili- 
mide is described in the Chemistry 
article, penicillin is mentioned under 
Fleming’s name in the Biography sec- 
tion, while streptomycin is omitted. 
Although some of the tables of statistics 
give source and date, this is not a uni- 
form practice. The revision of the 
bibliographies appended to each of the 
sections has not been uniform and in 
no case are the dates given for books 
listed. For at least one table, later 
figures are available than those given. 

Illustrations are undistinguished. 


‘Most of the plates have eight or more 


small pictures each approximately two 


‘ and one-half inches square. These are 


largely portraits and pictures covering 
history, geography, and natural science. 
A List of Illustrations is found at the 
front of the volume. References to the 
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plates are, for the most part, located 
near the text of the subjects portrayed 
in the illustrations. There are sixteen 
pages of colored maps prepared es- 
pecially by J. W. Clement Company, 
Buffalo, New York. Most of the maps 
carry a 1948 copyright date. 

The book is printed on thin, though 
opaque paper, two columns to a page. 
The type is clear, and easily read. 
Headings stand out clearly and the 
margins are adequate. 

Despite minor inconsistencies, there 
is a great deal of information, well in- 
dexed, contained in the book, and its 
presentation makes it well adapted for 
home use. Small libraries not having 
an extensive reference collection will 
find it valuable and some of the tables 
will be good ready reference material 
for larger libraries. The Lincoln 
Library of Essential Information, 1949 
edition, is recommended unless a 1942 
or later edition is available. 


Richards Topical Encyclopedia; ed. by 
Ernest Hunter Wright and Mary 
Heritage Wright. 15v. 25.5cm. New 
York, The Richards Company, Inc., 
c1950. c1933-1950. illus. ports. maps. 
diagrs. fabrikoid $99.50; to schools 
and libraries, $79.50. 


Richards Cyclopedia appeared first 
in 1933 and was reviewed in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin of July 1934. 
It was copyrighted again in 1937. A 
review of the Richards Topical Ency- 
clopedia, c1939, was published in the 
January 1940 Bulletin. Since then the 
set has been copyrighted in 1940, 1943, 
1945, 1946, 1947, 1949, and 1950. In- 
formation received from the publishers 
states that in 1945 The Grolier Society, 
Inc. purchased Richards Topical En- 
cyclopedia and formed The Richards 
Company, Inc. as a separate publishing 
firm. Inauguration of a program of 


continuous revision took place at that 
time and has been in effect for four 
years. Ernest Hunter Wright, the edi- 
tor-in-chief, is professor emeritus of 
English at Columbia University. Of the 
44 editors listed in volume 1, almost all 
are or have been connected with col- 
leges and universities of the highest 
reputation. 

The topical arrangement is broad and 
is divided as follows: science, 4 vol- 
umes; social studies, 4; basic industries, 
1; applied science, 1; art and biography, 
3; leisure time activities, 1; index, 1: In 
the front of each volume is a table of 
contents, a list of color plates and a 
key to pronunciation. Each volume is 
divided into sections or articles of 
varying lengths; each section or article 
is preceded by a “unit page” with an 
outline of study for the material which 
follows. 

The editors have chosen this topical 
arrangement in preference to an alpha- 
betical one. In the preface they state 
their belief that this is in keeping with 
“the way of modern education. ... If 
knowledge is to grow into understand- 
ing, one fact must illuminate another, 
and the place of each be clear in rela- 
tion to the whole. To that end we have 
forsaken custom and have presented 
our material by topics, that it might 
be of greater interest to the average 
reader and of wider service in the 
modern school.” 

In addition, the preface indicates that 
the work is planned also as a reference 
tool, citing the “ample and explicit in- 
dex to the work as a whole” and other 
devices designed for “purposes of ready 
reference,” such as tables of contents, 
unit indexes, and others. 

The preface also notes that the 
Richards Year Book is being issued to 
include statistics, “a digest of world 
events and of the latest developments 
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in every field of human activity.” The 
“Year Book has made it possible to put 
into the encyclopedia only basic ma- 
terial which does not change ....a 
thorough and well-rounded presenta- 
tion of material of permanent value.” 
The preface indicates that the set will 
be found useful in the home, in the 
school and to the average reader. An 
advertisement in Parents’ Magazine 
for May 1950 sets forth its value “from 
kindergarten through elementary and 
high school.” 

That the topical arrangement makes 
for readability and that it quickens 
interest there can be no doubt. Tests 
made by the Committee throughout 
the set have borne out the claim that 
the arrangement carries the reader’s 
interest on from one section to another. 
But for a reference tool in a library the 
topical arrangement is not satisfactory. 
The above-mentioned tests brought out 
the difficulty of obtaining concise, full 
information on questions commonly 
asked at reference desks. Information 


on such topics is contained in the treat- 
ment of a larger field, or of several 
larger fields, and is frequently incom- 


plete. For example, Lise Meitner is 
referred to in connection with atomic 
research, but there is no biographical 
sketch. Edmond S. Meany is mentioned 
as the author of a state song; that he 
was an author and historian of note is 
not found. There are five references 
to Alfred Nobel and the Nobel prize 
in the index, yet there is no article 
traceable through the index on the 
prize itself suitable for even elementary 
reference work. After a careful check 
of references from index to text, the 
weakness of this type of arrangement 
for obtaining ready and sufficient in- 
formation is obvious. 

Articles are unsigned, the publishers 
state, “because it has been our endeavor 


to give the set a uniform literary 
style . . . To achieve this we were 
obliged to rewrite nearly every article 
that came to hand.” On examination 
the style is found to vary greatly from 
the natural, flexible writing of the 
atomic research discussion to a fanciful, 
condescending tone with wide use of 
superlatives and exclamations. The 
article on Shaw begins, “Bernard Shaw 
is the wittiest man in the world at 
this moment.” The piece on O. Henry 
is headed, “The Trickiest Short Stories. 
How the Clever ‘O. Henry’ Tied a Fire- 
cracker to the Tail of Nearly Every 
Story He Wrote.” An excellent feature 
of the set is the inclusion of pronuncia- 
tion guides for difficult words and 
names encountered in the text. 

The volumes on scientific and techni- 
cal subjects appear to be up-to-date 
and suitably written. A check was 
made for such topics as atomic research, 
electronics, jet propulsion, penicillin 
and streptomycin, and information on 
each was found. Occasionally, where 
it has been necessary to discuss new 
applications of an older process, the 
new inventions are treated summarily, 
e.g.. household heating, photography. 

The material on the social fields and 
modern history is less satisfactory 
than that on science. The world of the 
past five years has been given insuf- 
ficient space to enable the set to meet 
ordinary reference demands. The 
problems of the modern welfare state 
are overlooked; health insurance in 
general receives only a passing refer- 
ence in an article on the province of 
Saskatchewan. The histories of Euro- 
pean countries close with the begin- 
ning of World War II and with a refer- 
ence to another page in the volume 
where an account of the War begins. 
Towards the end of the War section 
there are several pages on the European 
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scene with insufficient reference to any 
one country’s history during the past 
five years. 

The discussion on the United Nations 
is crowded into three pages toward the 
end of the section The History of World 
War II. The Councils and the few 
specialized agencies that are briefly 
mentioned in the text do not appear in 
the indexes. The material given would 
not be sufficient for an elementary out- 
line of the work of the United Nations 
since 1945. 

In the volumes on art, music, and 
literature, the inclusion of material 
on the modern world is scant. Too often 
the information has not been completed, 
e.g., the article on Richard Strauss 
which does not go much beyond 1899. 
The civic symphony orchestras of today 
and the field of modern American musi- 
cal comedy have been passed over. 
For coverage in the field of literature 
a check was made with the Children’s 
Catalog of 1946: of the 146 authors 
there recommended for reading in 
grades 8-9, 22 appear in the index to 
Richards; of the 286 authors in the list 
for grades 4-6, 13 appear in the index 
to Richards. In volume 14, which con- 
tains a representative collection of fairy 
and folk tales, the story of Paul Bun- 
yan does not appear. 

The omission of modern themes is 
serious enough to impair the reference 
value of the set as a whole. A compar- 
ison made with the m volume of the 
World Book Encyclopedia, and a check 
made with a list of everyday questions 
brought to a public library reference 
room emphasized this. Information on 
such varied subjects as the Newbery 
medal, the Thomas Mann family, the 
Maquis, Somerset Maugham, old age 
pensions, juvenile delinquency, Stefans- 
son, and Sherlock Holmes was left out 
or inadequate. 


The set is profusely illustrated with 
photographs and drawings large and 
small. Color plates are scattered 
throughout, with the largest collec- 
tion in the volume containing fairy and 
folk tales. The source of the photo- 
graphs is usually given. The selection 
of illustrations for articles presenting 
historical data is quite good, although 
many are needlessly out of date and 
could be replaced by new ones to 
good advantage. Retention of large 
numbers of vignetted photoengravings 
adds to the impression of out-of-date- 
ness. Reproduction of illustrations is 
fair to poor, on the whole, and the small 
size of many of them reduces their 
usefulness. Some reproductions in the 
art volume are good, but many repro- 
ductions in the set are muddy and in- 
distinct. The illustrations of Aesop’s 
fables are delightful and alive although 
they may not appeal to all readers. 
They are in sharp contrast to the old- 
fashioned style used for the other 
children’s tales. The maps are the’usual 
high school atlas type and are far out 
of date; for example, Oak Ridge is 
not shown on the map of Tennessee, 
and the inset map of Washington, D. C. 
does not show the Lincoln or Jefferson 
Memorials, Memorial Bridge, and 
many other changes of the past several 
years. 

With the topical arrangement, mate- 
rial must be located through the index 
which fills the last volume. The index is 
detailed and includes titles of books 
and pictures. The most important ref- 
erence follows the main index entry. 
The subdivisions of the main entry are 
in alphabetical order. There are cross 
references, though not in abundance. 
There is a separate index to the section 
History of World War II in volume 6. 
The entries in the latter are not all 
duplicated in the main index and since 
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the history of Europe from 1945 to date 
is part of the article on World War II, 
the arrangement is awkward and mis- 
leading. 

The type is clear, the binding strong. 
The volumes open with pages lying 
flat, and are pleasing to handle. 

Richards Topical Encyclopedia can be 
used with profit for home reading or 
browsing but it is decidedly limited 
for reference, Since the publisher con- 
siders the set “a thorough and well- 
rounded presentation of material of 
permanent value” subject to little 
change, and since treatment of recent 
events is excessively summarized, 
much material that falls within the 
experience and interest of children, 
young people, and even the “average 
reader” is omitted, Richards Topical 
Encyclopedia could hardly be con- 
sidered thorough or well-rounded, For 
this reason, and because of its topical 
arrangement, it is not recommended 
for reference use in libraries. . . 


Who Knows—and What; Among Au- 
thorities, Experts and the Specially 


Informed. 27.5cm. Chicago, A. N. 
Marquis Co., 1949. 796p. cloth $15.70. 


This first edition of Who Knows—and 
What is an experimental new reference 
tool, the purpose of which is to provide 
a directory of authorities in a variety 
of fields. The volume consists of three 
main parts: the introductory material 
showing how to use it; the “Locator 
Index” which lists approximately 35,000 
subjects minutely subdivided, directing 
the user to the third and largest part 
which consists of biographical sketches 
of some 16,000 persons. While this 
work is primarily a reference of living 
authorities “listees known to have died 
during compilation are retained in the 
compilation as a gesture of recognition 
of selection for inclusion. When 


mechanically feasible, death has been 
indicated.”—Preface. 

The selection of the names listed was 
made from a first compilation of over 
55,000 names. In the final selection 
for this exploratory volume only resi- 
dents in or natives of the United States 
and its territories are included. (Resi- 
dents outside the United States who 
cited earned degrees in American edu- 
cational institutions are also included). 
It was not the intention to duplicate 
the biographical directories in such 
general fields as law, medicine, and 
engineering and others for which there 
are special reference tools to which the 
searcher would automatically turn. A 
reader would naturally expect to lo- 
cate the biographical information about 
a lawyer or a doctor in the special 
directories of those professions. On the 
other hand, the minute and highly 
specialized information in any field 
would be sought by the research worker 
in reference tools designed for those 
fields. 

This volume is intended to fill a need 
which neither professional directories 
nor specialized research aids satisfy. 
It directs the reader to the name of 
someone whose specialty or conver- 
sancy is not an obvious one. The 
selection of a listed person was, there- 
fore, based on the fact of his authority 
in a particular field for which there is 
no special directory. From the screen- 
ing of the original list there has 
emerged a unique biographical direc- 
tory of special authorities in one or more 
subjects as revealed largely through 
published surveys, writings, speeches, 
membership in organizations, teaching 
or research. 

The key to the subjects on which the 
16,000 listed are authorities is the 
“Locator Index” which precedes the 
biographical sketches. Through this 
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four-columned index one can discover 
who are known, for instance, as author- 
ities in the field of Linguistics. Thirteen 
page locations and code numbers refer 
to specialists in this general field with 
an additional one or two such numbers 
listed under special sub-topics, e.g., 
“Comparative,” “Geography,” “Liter- 
ary,” “Primitive,” ‘‘Theory,’’ and 
“Training.” Likewise under the general 
heading Food are innumerable refer- 
ences to authorities in such specific 
phases of the subject as “Frozen,” 
further subdivided by “Frozen, defrost- 
ing,” “Frozen, locker plants,” and 
“Frozen, packaging.” It is also possible 
through the index to discover to whom 
one might turn as an authority on, for 
example, Chaucer, Saint Francis of 
Assisi, Stephen Foster or Howard Pyle. 
Although lawyers are not included for 
their knowledge of law nor doctors for 
their knowledge of medicine, there are 
persons included for certain aspects of 
these general fields, especially those 
likely to be requested by the layman. 
Under Law one finds the sub-divisions 
“Famous cases” and “Medieval” refer- 
ring in each case to one or two people 
who have been designated as author- 
ities for their studies in these aspects of 
law. Under the heading Poison ivy one 
finds reference to two scientists who 
have devoted time to special study in 
this field. Medical authorities on dia- 
betes are not included but reference 
to Insulin leads the reader to several 
authorities on that particular medicine. 

The biographical sketches form the 
main body of the work. They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically on a_ closely 
packed but very legible three-columned 
page. The name is in bold face type 
and preceded by a code number. Num- 
bers are repeated on each page and it 
is to these figures, together with page 
numbers, that reference is made in the 


“Locator Index.” The sketches are in 
the same concise form as those in 
Who’s Who in America. Data on occu- 
pation, birth, education and profes- 
sional background, positions, writings, 
organization membership, specialties, 
and present address are provided. A 
symbol at the end of some sketches in- 
dicates that the person listed is avail- 
able for consultation. 

The volume will need to be used 
with Who’s Who in America close at 
hand because biographical sketches 
found therein are not duplicated unless 
additional information relative to the 
specialities was available. If additional 
data for a person listed may be found in 
Who’s Who in America an asterisk 
follows the sketch. A bold faced star 
follows the name of those listed whose 
biographical sketch does not appear in 
Who Knows—and What but is found 
in Who’s Who in America. An example 
of a person whose biographical sketch 
is to be found in both of these reference 
tools is an educator who has made 
special study of extra-curricular activ- 
ities. In Who Knows—and What only 
the vital statistical data is repeated 
and the sketch emphasizes writings 
contributed to the special field and 
also the subject’s work with the Boy 
Scouts of America. The asterisk fol- 
lowing the listing informs the user that 
a general biography is available in 
Who’s Who in America in case the user 
wants complete biographical informa- 
tion. A key to the symbols and abbrevi- 
ations is provided in the volume. 

A small number of names in Who 
Knows—and What were selected for 
checking against Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica. About one-half of the names, in- 
cluding, for the most part, those of 
college professors, a few industrial 
scientists, and a few government of- 
ficials, were not found in Who’s Who in 
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America; the other half referred the 
user to Who’s Who in America for the 
complete biographical sketch or for ad- 
ditional information. 

The subjects in the “Locator Index” 
are set off in heavy black type but the 
page references and code numbers are 
less easily read because they are in 
small and lighter type, set close to- 
gether with inadequate punctuation. 
The subheadings under the subjects are 
usually enclosed in parentheses but 
are, for the most part, in the same type 
as the page references and do not 
stand out prominently. Popular terms 
have been used for the subject headings 
rather than scientific terms in most 
cases, e.g., frogs rather than Salientia, 
and poison ivy rather than rhus or 
toxicodendron. Many see references 
were noted. 

In spite of the uniqueness of the 
“Locator Index” it could well be frus- 
trating to one who did not have Who’s 
Who in America at hand to discover 
that the one reference listed was to an 
authority whose sketch was to be found 
in that work rather than in Who 
Knows—and What. Although inclu- 
sion of biographical sketches in every 
case would add to the size of the vol- 
ume, the reference value of this tool 
would thus be immeasurably increased. 

In the preface the editors indicate 
that they make no claim for exhaus- 
tiveness in the listing of authorities and 
rightly so, for every user will, no doubt, 
find omissions in fields well-known to 
him. However, some omissions can be 
attributed to failure on the part of the 
authority to return the data sheet sent 
by the editor. A relatively new engi- 
neering subject, Television, was selected 
for checking because few of the out- 
standing technicians antedated World 
War II. Although there are many 
references under the subject Televi- 


sion, William Crawford Eddy, one of 
the important pre-war TV engineers 
who during the war set up the “Eddy 
Test” for admission to Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station Radar School 
and is still very active as a TV engi- 
neer is not included in this publication. 

The specialties assigned to some of 
those listed may be questioned and the 
basis on which they were assigned is 
not clear. For instance, in the field of 
librarianship only two names are listed 
as specialists in administration whereas 
some of the other librarians in the 
volume are certainly as well recognized 
in that field. In school library work the 
only specialist listed certainly would 
not claim to be the authority. 

A second alphabetical listing included 
in the last 88 pages of the volume is ex- 
plained by the editors. Production 
schedules required that the material 
be sent to press before the editorial 
work and indexing was completed for 
this portion. There is no addendum of 
late listings. Reference to the names in 
the second alphabet can be made 
through the “Locator Index” but the 
searcher would need to look in both 
alphabets for the sketch of a name not 
sought through the subject index. 

The book is well bound in blue cloth 
with title in distinctive red panels on 
spine and on the cover. The size of the 
page accounts for the slender volume 
and renders the book easier to handle 
than the more bulky Who’s Who in 
America. 

The usefulness of this volume as a 
reference tool is difficult to predict 
except as a supplementary source of 
biographies of less well known people. 
Only use will tell the extent to which 
the classifications can be relied upon. 
There is no other tool at present with 
which it can be compared and this edi- 
tion is, according to the editors, an “ex- 
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ploratory” edition. The preface implies 
that the editors await reaction of users 
before issuing the second edition on 
which work is already begun. Those 
readers who seek speakers for con- 
ferences or who seek consultation with 
others engaged in similar work or 
whose interests are mutual should find 
it helpful. 


While extension of coverage in many 
fields may be expected in future edi- 
tions as inadequacies in this present 
one because apparent through actual 
use, Who Knows—and What is recom- 
mended for large public, college and 
university libraries and for special 
reference collections. 


Index—January 1950—October 1950 
(Vol. 21, No. 1-4). 


The index to the Subscription Books Bulletin is cumulated over a four-year period in 
accord with the Committee’s recommended procedure of binding four volumes in one. 
The index to volume 21 begins a new four-year cumulation. 


EDITORIALS AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Better Business Bureaus. Jl, 1950, p. 45 

Encyclopedia Supplements—A Study of 
Encyclopedia Me gery and Similar 
Publications. Ja, 1950, p.1 


REVIEWS 


Album of American History. Jl, 1950, p.33 

American Educator Encyclopedia. Jl, 1950, 
p.35 

American Everyday Dictionary. 
Ap, 1950, p.31 

American International Encyclopedia. 
(note) Ja, 1950, p.16 

Americana Annual. Ja, 1950, p.4 

Book of Knowledge Annual. Ja, 1950, p.5 

Britannica Book of the Year. Ja, 1950, p.6 

Child’s World. O, 1950, p. 49 

Collier’s Encyclopedia. Jl, 1950, p.37 

Collier’s Year Book. Ja, 1950, p.7 

Commodity Year Book, 1949. Ap, 1950, p.17 

Cosmopolitan World Atlas. Ap, 1950, p.19 

Diary of World Events. O, 1950, p.52 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Ap, 1950, 


p.21 

Educators Index of Free Materials. (cor- 
rection) Ja, 1950, p.16 

Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. 
(trade ed.) O, 1950, p.53 

Encyclopedia of Wit, Humor, and Wisdom. 
Ja, 1950, p.15 

Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Encyclo- 
pedia Year Book. Ja, 1950, p.8 


(note) 


Hammond’s Library World Atlas. O, 
1950, p.55 

History of World Art. Ap, 1950, p.23 P 

How and Why Library. (note) Ap, 1950, 


p.31 

Lincoln Library of Essential Information. 
O, 1950, p.56 

Modern Wonder Book of Knowledge. Jl, 
1950, p.40 

Modern World Wide 
1950, p.45 

New American Encyclopedia. (note) Ap, 
1950, p.31 

New International Year Book. Ja, 1950, 


p9 
New Junior Classics. Ap, 1950, p.25 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia. O, 1950, 


p.58 

Story of Our Time. Ja, 1950, p.10 

Universities of the World Outside U.S.A. 
Ap, 1950, p.26 

Webster’s Geographical 
1950, p.41 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. Ap, 
1950, p.28 

Who Knows—and What. O, 1950, p.61 

Who’s Who 1949. Ap, 1950, p.30 

Who’s My in America, 7950- 1951. Ji, - 
1950, 

World Foe Encyclopedia Annual Supple- 
ment. Ja, 1950, p.11 

World Progress. Ja, 1950, p.12 

World Scope Encyclopedia Book of the 
Year. Ja, 1950, p.13 

World Topics. Ja, 1950, p.13 


Atlas. (note) Jl, 


Dictionary. Jl, 
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